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VERGIL IN MEDIAEVAL CULTURE 1 



JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON 
University of Chicago 



Of all the writers of Greece and Rome of whom the Middle Ages 
had knowledge none has undergone more singular changes in the 
minds of men than Vergil. The church numbered him among the 
prophets of Christ; in the schools he ranked among the philosophers; 
with the common people he became an enchanter and necromancer, 
a worker of wonders, and the story of his marvelous deeds was even 
made the basis of romance. 2 

Few poets were ever happier in their lifetime than Vergil, and 
the memory of few was more highly honored than his when he had 
passed away. The Aeneid became a classic almost immediately 
after Vergil's death, and was edited by various Roman commenta- 
tors. 3 

1 A short but critical bibliography of the literature on Vergil in the Middle Ages 
is to be found in Gregorovius, City of Rome in the Middle Ages, IV, Part 2, p. 677, n. 1. 
To the references there given the following may be added: Graf, Roma netta memoria 
e nelle immaginazioni del Medio Evo. (Turin, 1882), II, 196-258; C. F. Leland, Unpub- 
lished Legends of Vergil (1899); Tunison, Master Vergil (2d ed., 1890); McCabe, 
Vergil in Middle Ages (1902); Maury, La magie et I'astrologie; Michelet, La sorciere; 
Figuier, Histoire du merveilleux; Rosieres, Histoire de la sociUi jrancaise au moyen Age. 

2 One of the best sources of information for the legendary Vergil is Gervase of 
Tilbury, De Otiis imperiale, Book III, chaps. 12, 13, 15 (in Leibnitz, Rerum Bruns- 
vicar, I, 963 ff .) . He wrote in the first quarter of the thirteenth century and asserts that 
he saw miracles performed by the magic of Vergil in Naples in 1191. Another inter- 
esting source is Alexander Neckham, De rerum naturis (R. S. no. 34, chap. 164; cf. 
Wright's Introduction, pp. lxvii, lxviii) ; also Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum historiale. 
The earliest English printed version appeared in 1510, and is reprinted in Thorns, 
Metrical Romances. Alexander Neckham converts the life of the bee as described by 
Vergil in Georgics, IV, 153 ff., into a homily. The cell of the bee is made symbolical 
of the monastic life, and the order prevailing in the hive and the virtues of bee-nafure 
pointed out as worthy of imitation by men. 

3 P. Vergilius Maro; cum magnete suo Servio Mario grammatico: interprete quam 
castigatissimo. Venditur apud Gorgonzolam: Impressum Mediolani per Iohannem 
Angelum scinzenzeler Anno Domini. M. D. XX. (1320) sexto idus Nouembris. 

Emile Thomas, Scoliastes de Virgile: Essai sur Servius et son commentaire sur 
Virgile, d'apres les manuscrits de Paris et les publications les plus recentes, avec la liste 
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It would be an interesting study to follow out the course by which 
the elements of the pagan world and the practices of Christianity, 
by slow fusion and infiltration, melted together. Suffice to say, at 
the present moment, that the work of a Spanish priest named Juven- 
cus, who lived during the reign of Constantine, did much to bridge 
the chasm between pagan and Christian literature, and to reconcile 
classic taste and religious sentiment. Juvencus wrote a life of Christ 
in four cantos, into which he skilfully wove Vergilian hexameters. 
One example will avail: the episode of Jesus falling asleep in the 
stern of the boat in Lake Genessaret afforded Juvencus the oppor- 
tunity directly to incorporate a line and a half of the fourth book of 
the Aeneid, which portrays the pitching of a ship at sea: 

Postquam altum tenuit puppis, consurgere in iras, 

Pontus. 4 

But Vergil had claims to popularity other than those of a literary 
perfection. The most interesting is that which is based on the 
fourth eclogue, in which the men of the mediaeval period thought 
they discovered a foreknowledge of the birth of Christ. About the 
end of the fourth century Proba Falconia 5 compiled a history of the 
New Testament out of the Vergilian cantos, which so imposed upon 
the credulity of the ignorant that Pope Gelasius I 6 was compelled 

et la description des manuscrits de Paris, I' indication des principaux manuscrits etrangers; 
la liste et I' appreciation des principales editions, et un tableau general des scolies sur 
Virgile. viii+xvi+358 pages, 8vo (Paris, 1879). 

4 Cf. Boissier, La fin du paganisme, I, 46, 47; Taylor, The Classical Heritage of 
the Middle Ages, p. 280. 

s Falconia: Probas. Centonae. Vatis Clarissimae. a Divo Hieronymo. com- 
probatae. Centonam. de. Fidei nostras. Miisteriis. Maronis Carminibus 
excerptum Opusculum. [Colophon.] Impressum. In Florentissima LugdunSsi 
Civitate. Solertia. Stephani de Basignand. Gorgoni Carmelite. Doctoris. Theo- 
logi. In officina Bernardi Lescuyer Regnante. victoriosissimo Francisco Francorum 
Rege. Christiana orbem Moderate Leone decimo. Animarum tutissimo Medico, 1516. 
Sm. 8vo. 

The printer of this rare little volume, beautifully printed in a black italic type, 
appears to have belonged to the Carmaelite order. His wood-cut device appears on 
the verso of the last leaf. The literature concerning Proba Falconia is extensive. 
For references see Chevalier, Bio-bibliographie, col. 711. 

6 This pope, who reigned 492-96, was very active in his efforts to stamp out the ves- 
tiges of paganism. It was he who abolished the celebration of the Lupercalia every 
February, to which the Romans had clung so long. (See Gibbon [ed. Bury], IV, 33, 34.) 
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to condemn it as apocryphal. St. Jerome strongly inveighed against 
this method of destroying the sense of a pagan author. His love 
of the classics and his Christian piety were alike offended. 7 The 
earliest transformation of Vergil into a prophet dates from the time 
of Constantine. In the writings of Eusebius there is a Greek dis- 
course which purports to be the translation of an address in Latin 
made by that emperor before the Council of Nicaea. Constantine 
therein, in order to demonstrate the verities of Scripture, appeals to 
the witness of the sibyls and invokes the fourth eclogue of Vergil, 
and portrays the Latin poet as a prophet of Christ's coming. 8 Thanks 
to this official patronage of Vergil by the emperor who first recog- 
nized Christianity, this belief took deep root among the scholarly. 

^ Vergil was a favorite author of St. Jerome (ca. 346-420). His writings contain 
more quotations from Vergil than from all other authors of pagan antiquity put together. 
He quotes Vergil 25 times, Horace 11, Cicero 4, Terence 2, Lucan 2, Juvenal 1, Ovid 1. 
At first however, Jerome's homage to Vergil disturbed his conscience, for he could 
not reconcile the reading of pagan literature with Christian practice. "What have 
Horace and the Psalms in common ?" he asks in the eighteenth epistle. " Or Vergil 
and the evangel ? Or Cicero and the apostle ?" Jerome could not practice what he 
preached, for his love of Latin literature was too overpowering. Finally, the saint 
yielded altogether, and found in the verses of Vergil the means to express the subtleties 
of the devil, the hatred of jealous monks, and even to depict the disasters of barbaric 
invasions. For 

"Non mihi si linguae centum sint, oraque centum 

Ferreavox." 
Cf. Bossier, La fin du paganisme, I, 330. 

8 Eusebius, chap. 19 (in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, I, 535, 536); the editor 
makes the remark that " Constantine takes large liberty with the poet in order to make 
him say what he would like to have him say." On this whole occurrence see Gibbon, 
II, 307, 308. The notes are especially instructive. The lines to which the emperor 
referred are the following: 

"Ultima humani venit jam carminis aetas; 

Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo; 

Jam redit et virgo: redeunt Saturnia regna, 

Jam nova progenies coelo, dimittitur alto " 

Astraea is implied in the word virgo, while the word puer, used elsewhere, is a compli- 
mentary allusion by Vergil to the son of his patron, Asinius Pollio. Dante uses Astraea's 
name in much the same form in De monorchia, where he says: Virgo namque vocabur 
Justitia, quant et Astraem vocabant. Rienzi, as Gregorovius points out, rejected the 
Messianic interpretation of the eclogue (Gregorovius, City of Rome in M. A., IV, 
Part 2, p. 671, note). Boissier finds a similarity between the cross in the sky as Con- 
stantine is said to have beheld it and the Roman practice of divination, and quotes the 
instance of Servus in Aeneid, II, 691, who demanded a repetition of the portent ere 
he would believe {La fin du paganisme, I, 31-35.). 
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Giraldus CamLrensis, an English monk who lived in the reign 
of Henry Plantagenet (1154-89), credits Vergil with having foreseen 
the prosperity of the church, owing to Constantine's policy, and her 
poverty and suffering following upon the barbaric invasion. 9 

This subjection of Vergil to the baser uses of the grammarian 
and the soothsayer is traceable as far back as the reign of Hadrian 
(117-34), at which early time "the decadent imperial period joins 
hands with the Middle Ages." 10 In point of fact, Vergil has nothing 
but a vague glimpse of the future in this poem. Yet, if he had not 
caught the vision, he would not have been a poet, for it is the poet's 
mission to point out the way of aspiration and hope. As Shelley 
said in his defense of poesy: "poets are the hierophants of an 
unapprehended inspiration; the mirrors of the gigantic shadows 
which futurity casts upon the present." Vergil, then, had no fore- 
gleam of wondrous type or vision fair; yet it was sufficient to rank 
him among the lay prophets. It is to this supposed foreknowledge 
of the coming of Christ that Dante makes allusion each time that 
he glorifies Vergil as the source of all knowledge. He calls him 
"that wise gentile who has seen all things;" he addresses him as 
the "honor of all science and all art;" as "the deep, the infinite 
sea of all sciences." 

It was Vergil's misfortune to have died before the coming of 
Christ, and therefore, like the peri of Arabian legend, he was shut 
out of paradise. He had seen but as in a glass, darkly. Yet though 
"a pagan suckled in a creed outworn," he had had glimpses that 
had made him less forlorn. Who can wonder that Dante, an exile 
himself from home and the fatherland that Florence was to him, 
honored, loved, revered the tender Latin poet whose life beyond the 
grave must needs have seemed to him an eternal exile ? 

Once the authority of Vergil was recognized by Christianity, it 
grew apace. The gem-of the funeral oration of St. Ambrose (ca. 340- 
98) over the younger Valentinian, whom he deeply loved, is his 
tender application of the story of Nisus and Euryalus to the dead 
prince and his surviving brother Gratian." 

9 Giraldus Cambrensis, Speculum ecclesiae, R. S. no. 21, IV, 285, 286. 

10 Taylor, Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages, p. 38. 

11 Ambrose, De obitu Valentiniani. 
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But even greater than the influence of Jerome or Ambrose in 
enlarging the recognition of Vergil was that of St. Augustine (354- 
430). He credited Vergil not only with prophetic spiritual vision, 
but also with the power to discern coming events of a secular and 
political nature. The best example of this is his belief that Vergil 
foresaw "the impending ruin of the Roman state" in 410 a. d., in 
consequence of the Visigothic sack of Rome in that year — a belief 
which is based upon Georgics, II, 489 ff. 12 

The idea of Vergil as a prophet prevailed throughout the course 
of the Middle Ages. We find traces of it in frequent places: in the 
Roman de la rose, the Roman de CUomades, and the Poeme des Lorrains, 
the manuscript of which was lost two years ago when the library of 
the University of Turin was burned. Vergil, the magician, figures 
in the work De naturis rerum of Alexander Neckham and in the 
Polychronicon of Ranulf Higden, where Aristotle, Vergil, and Rome 
are grouped together as the supreme examples of a philosopher, 
a magician, and a city. 13 Naples was the city of Europe where the cult 
of Vergil was carried farthest. 14 As late as the seventeenth century 

" "Sermon on the New Testament," no. 55 in Works, VI, 433. Augustine's 
citations of Vergil throughout his writings are even more frequent than those of Jerome; 
i. e.: Aeneid, 53 times; Georgics, 15; Bucolics, n; Eclogues, 1. In the Enchiridion, 
chap. 8, he quotes from Vergil and Lucan, the prophecy of Joel, Romans, Galatians, 
the First Epistle of James, and the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

*3 Higden tells us that Vergil was much instructed in natural philosophy and used 
much necromancy, and then goes on to cite a list of wonders borrowed from the narra- 
tive of Alexander of Neckham. 

Hie itaque automatice nomen philosophi promeruit, ut sicut urbs Romam, poeta 
Maronem exprimuit, sic philosophus Aristotelem, — R. S. 41, vol. Ill, bk. 3, p. 359. 
Magic formulas, receipts for philtres, secret and mysterious utterances, were extracted 
from the verses of the Bucolics and the Aeneid. The name of Vergil's grandfather, 
Magius, was invoked to prove that his lore was derived from the Persian magi. La 
grande encyclopedic, art. "Virgil." A brief account of some of Vergil's wonder-working 
is in Gregorovius, City of Rome in the Middle Ages, IV, Part 2, pp. 666-77. 

T + Neapolim versus mare et versus terram, quae civitas quondam Virgilii fuerat 
domicilium speciale. — Matt. Paris, V, 417 (R. S.). The poet's tomb is still pointed 
out to the tourist in Naples. 

" Neckham tells us how, when the city of Naples was visited by a plague of innu- 
merable leeches, Vergil made a leech of gold which, being thrown into a well, caused 
all the leeches to disappear immediately, and the Neapolitans were no longer troubled 
with them until ages afterward, when the well was cleaned and the golden leech 
found and carried away; the plague of leeches returned, and was only appeased 
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Vergil's magic mirror was still shown to the curious; his portrait 
was a talisman, a charm which guarded the wearer against the evil 
eye. 

Now and then the intelligent appreciation of Vergil by some 
more cultured and critical intellect of the mediaeval epoch, as Alcuin, 15 
or Servatus Lupus, 16 or Notker, 17 or Odo of Cluny, 18 is a protest 
against the popular belief concerning the poet; but such a spirit of 
criticism and loyalty to the classic ideal is very rare. So universal 
was the superstitious veneration of the Latin poet that some modern 

when Vergil's golden leech was found and again thrown into the well. On another 
occasion the butchers of Naples were in great distress because in their butchery the 
meat could not be preserved from unusually rapid corruption; Vergil immediately laid 
a spell upon the place, in consequence of which meat remained there uncorrupted for 
a very great length of time. He condensed the air into a strong wall of defense around 
his garden. He made a bridge through the air by which he went to any part of the 
world he desired to visit. He built in Rome a vast palace, on which he placed wooden 
images of all the countries belonging to the Roman Empire, each holding a bell, so 
contrived that when any region was about to rise in rebellion the statue representing 
that region rang its bell, and the emperor was thus early warned of the danger. When 
anybody asked Vergil how long this palace would stand, he replied: 'Until a virgin 
should bear a child;' which was commonly taken as meaning that the building would 
last forever. But on the birth of our Savior it fell to the ground." Wright's ed. of 
Neckham, De naturis rerum, p. lxviii. Alexander Neckham was an English Augus- 
tinian monk, who was born at St. Albans in 1157, was a professor at Paris in 1180, 
became abbot of Cirenster in 1213, and died at Kempsey, near Worcester, in 1217. 
Consult Wright, Biog. Brit. Lit. (1846), II, 449-59, and the introduction to the De 
naturis rerum (Rolls Series, no. 34, pp. ix-lxviii). Substantially the same account is to 
be found in the Polychronicon, where the curious reader may examine the mediaeval 
Latin and the Old English versions on opposite pages. 

■s H. F. VI, 375. His letters and other writings are to be found in this volume 
of the Recueil. Teulet published a French translation of them in 1856. 

16 Servatus Lupus was abbot of Ferrieres (842-62). His writings are in H. F., 
VI. The most recent critical examination of his letters is to be found in the Biblio- 
theque de VEcole des Charles, 1903. Cf. Nicholas, Etude sur les lettres de Servat-Loup 
(Clermont-Ferrand, 1861). 

*7 Notker was a monk of St. Gall who lived in the tenth century. He was one 
of the most learned men of his age: theologian, mathematician, astronomer, musician, 
poet, grammarian. His knowledge of the classics, for the epoch, was profound; he 
even knew Greek. See VonArx, Geschichte von St. Gotten. His extant writings are 
to be found in Piper, Die alteste deutsche Literatur, pp. 338 ff. They are chiefly expo- 
sitions of the Psalms, Aristotle, Boethius, Marcianus Capella, and a treatise on music. 

18 Odo of Cluny was a French monk who was abbot of the famous monastery of 
Cluny from 926 to 943. His writings are in Migne, Patrolog-Lat., CXXXIII. For 
literature upon him consult Chevalier, Bio-bibliographie, col. 1666. 
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scholars have questioned if there were not actually a mediaeval 
magician by the name of Vergil with whom the Roman laureate 
became confounded. 19 According to the author of the Imago Mundi, 
St. Paul came to Rome after Vergil's death in order to get the books 
which the poet had left concealed under a spell; the saint broke the 
power of enchantment, but failed to get the precious writings. 

Comparetti, in his excellent book upon Vergil in the Middle Ages, 
develops some other reasons of the poet's popularity; for example, 
the inclination, not to say mania, for allegory which prevailed then. 
Vergil's verse, both the Eclogues and the Aeneid, was subjected to 
curious examination, picked to pieces line by line, and every word 
made the symbol of some secret truth. A still better reason for the 
popularity of Vergil in the Middle Ages is to be found in the continual 
triumphal chant to the glory of Rome throughout his hexameters. 
Think what this worship of Rome implied in an age when St. John 
Lateran was in a far greater sense than today "mother and head 
of the churches and of the world." To the cultured mediaeval man, 
pre-eminently to Dante, who was a Ghibbeline in politics, Vergil was 
the incarnation of the "ordered peace" of the ancient Roman Empire, 
for which the broken and divided condition of Italy made him crave 
so passionately. 20 But there are yet other important reasons for the 
popularity of Vergil. The idea that the second coming of Christ was 
not far hence was cherished by the church for centuries. As late as 
410, when Alaric sacked Rome — the Eternal City, the symbol of 
power and permanence — men thought in their consternation that the 
fountains of the great deep were about to break up, that the heavens 

'» Cf. Dibeneck, Croyances popularies et legendes heroiques du moyen Age; Schmidt, 
Contributions a I'histoire de la poesie romantique; Michel, Quae vices quaeque muta- 
tiones et Virgilium ipsum et ejus carmina per mediant aetatem exceperint (Paris, 1846). 
There is a curious coincidence between the legend of Vergil, the magician, and that of 
Gerbert, who as Sylvester II, was reputed to have gained the papal throne by means of 
the black art. Cf. Pos. des theses, 1869, p. 36. On Gerbert consult Havet, Lettres de 
Gerbert, Introd. p. xxxiv and n. 3; Olleris, Vie et les lettres de Gerbert, pp. clxxxviii- 
cxcviii. Upon Gerbert, the magician, see Gregorovius, The Tombs oj the Popes (Eng. 
trans., pp. 46-52); de la Fons-Melicocq, "La legende de Gerbert," in Bulletin du 
bouquineur,IX(i&6s),45g-64;Hist.litt.delaFrance,'VI, 558; Boulay, Hist. Acad. Paris, 
I, 314, 319; Naud, Apologie pour les grandes herSsies jaussement accusies de la magie, 
chap, xix, § 4. 

20 Bryce develops this idea in The Holy Roman Empire, pp. 271, 272 (new ed., 
i9°5)- 
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would soon be rolled together as a scroll, that the end of the world 
was nigh. This fear was the immediate occasion of the writing of 
one of the books of the ages, St Augustine's City of God. For as his 
frightened people crowded about his knees in wonder and terror at 
what was happening, Augustine comforted them by the thought that, 
though the empire of Rome, though all the earth might pass away, 
there was still a city of God in heaven for the just who had faith 
to believe. Thus was begun that magnificent series of sermons 
which, united, form this great book. Augustine supplied the only 
political philosophy of that epoch when the elements of civilization 
were fusing as with fervent heat. 21 

The idea of the second advent was an ever present thought to 
the early church. This belief is expressed with perfervid force by 
the author of Revelation. The Book of Revelation in the Middle 
Ages was the most authoritative source of all foreknowledge and all 
prophecy. Among these glimpses beyond the veil of time and sense 
that wrapped men round, the clearest was that of the millennium. 
St. Augustine applied the mysterious words of Revelation 22 directly 
to Rome; he declared that the Roman Empire would still endure 
for a season, that it would perish utterly at last, and that then would 
begin the reign of Jesus Christ and the Church for a thousand years 
in the earth. But on what day, at what hour, could it be said that 
the Roman Empire had passed away ? Moreover, before the realiza- 
tion of that blessed cycle, Satan was to be unchained as Anti-christ, 

21 On St. Augustine and the origin and influence of the City of God see, in addition 
to the book itself, Guizot, Civilization in France, Course II, lecture 5 ; Gregorovius, 
City of Rome in the Middle Ages, I, 163 ff. ; Hampden, in Bampton Lectures; Gibbon, 
chaps. 21 and 23; Boissier, La fin du paganisme, II, 310-12. Bryce, Holy Roman 
Empire (new ed.), p. 94, says it is "hardly too much to say that the Holy Empire was 
built upon the foundation of the Be civitate dei." This work of Augustine's was 
Charlemagne's favorite book. Cf. Einhard, Vita Caroli, chap. 24. For an extended 
study of the influence of the City of God upon the political philosophy of the Middle 
Ages, see Bourgeois, Le capitulaire de Kiersey, chaps. 7, 8. 

22 "And I saw an angel come down from heaven, having the key of the bottomless 
pit, and a great chain in his hand. And he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent 
which is the devil and Satan, and bound him a thousand years .... and when the 
thousand years are expired, Satan shall be loosed out of his prison and shall go out 

to deceive the nations which are in the four quarters of the earth And I saw 

the dead .... small and great, stand before God, and the books were opened . . . 
and the dead were judged." — Rev., chap. 20. 
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and a frightful duel would have to be fought between him and the 
church of God. At last would come the triumph of Christianity 
and blessedness unto all men who believed. This prediction, a com- 
bination of terror and hope, tormented the Middle Ages. Theologians 
asked themselves at what moment the Roman Empire would termi- 
nate. The uncertainty was the greater because, after a long period 
of decline, Rome had been restored in the form of the Holy Roman 
Empire, by Charlemagne and his successors. Henry IV 23 and 
Frederick I* 4 both declared themselves the successors of the Caesars. 
How could the Roman Empire be said to have come to an end ? 
On the other hand, it was quite as impossible to declare at what day 
or what hour the millennium would begin. Where in all Europe, 
in France, Germany, or Italy, could the pious Christian look round 
about him and say: "I am living in the reign of Jesus Christ upon 
earth?" Some supposed that, despite wars and rumours of war 
the reign of the Prince of Peace might even then be in the earth: 
they believed that the fabled realm of Prester John, 25 in some remote 
quarter of Asia or Africa, was a strip of heaven fallen through from 
on high. Eyes were dimmed and hearts ached for the breaking of 
the morning "when on the glittering limit far withdrawn" God would 
make himself "an awful rose of dawn." Was St. John (if he be the 
wondrous mystic who wrote the Apocalypse) in error ? The learned 
pored over the famous division of history into the seven ages of man 
as found in the City 0} God. The first epoch marked by Adam; the 
second by Abraham; the third by David; the fourth by the captivity 
of Babylon; the fifth by the birth of Christ; the sixth was the time 
in which St. Augustine wrote, the time of great trial; the seventh 
would witness the coming. But how could this period of tragedy and 
suffering, in which one could not lie down to sleep with the certainty 

2 3 Letter of Henry IV to Gregory VII, January 24, 1076, in M. G. H. Leges, 

II, 47- 

2 4 Manifesto of Frederick I, October, 1157, in Ragawin, Gesta Frederick*, Book 

III, chap. 4. 

J s Prester John was actually the Coptic Christian king of Abyssinia in the first 
half of the thirteenth century. See Yule, Marco Polo, II, 209 ff. At this time, how- 
ever, the popular belief was that his kingdom lay somewhere in central Asia. Cf. 
Matthew Paris, II, p. 316; VI, 115, 116. The error arose from the fact that he was con- 
founded with the Mongol emperors Tamerlane and Kublai-Khan, owing to the 
belief that the Nestorian doctrines of Christianity had come to prevail in their empires . 
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of enjoying wife, children, or home or fatherland, on the morrow, be 
the vestibule to an earthly paradise ? 

It is a popular but erroneous belief that as the year 1000 approached 
the terror of Europe grew intense. 26 Michelet has dilated upon this 
theme in three pages of superb color. 2 ' But it has been historically 
proved that this terror was not general throughout Europe. In the 
second half of the tenth century there seems to have been a number 
of sensational or deluded priests in the Rhinelands, in Lorraine, and 

» 6 Professor George Lincoln Burr, of Cornell University, in an article in the 
American Historical Review, VI (1901), 429-39, is the most recent authority who 
has examined all the evidence on this subject. A full bibliography will be found 
in his notes. The strongest plea in favor of the old belief as to the year 1000, 
in recent years, has been made by Professor Flach, of the College de France, in Les 
origines de I'ancienne France, I, 139, 40. A long note contains an extensive list of 
evidence in support of his contention. In most cases I believe that these phrases were 
stereotyped phraseology, not unlike similar phrases in modern legal documents, as 
deeds of gift, wills, etc. Viollet, Institution politique de la France, I, 457, remarks,!very 
appropriately, that "le jour ou 1' empire s'effrondra, en 843, et dans les temps qui sui- 
virent, au IX e et au X* siecle, les peuples eprouverent le sentiment poignant, l'angoisse 
d'un effroyable eff rondrement. Plus d'un pensa que le monde allait finir et ceux qui le 
crurent ne se trompaient pas tout a fait. Le monde ancien finissait; le monde nouveau 
commencait." And Viollet adds the guarded comment in the note: "Je me suis 
applique 1 a trouver une expression mesuree et vraie pour faire allusion dans le texte a 
la croyance a la fin du monde." 

To the same purpose is Giry, Manuel de diplomatic, 543, 544: "Les preambules 
des tres anciennes donations pieuses expriment fr^quemment la crainte de la fin du 
monde: Mundi termino appropinquante en est la formule la plus breve et la plus 
ordinaire; souvent elle est developpee par des reflexions sur la mechancete 1 croissante 
du genre humain et sur tous les signes precurseurs de l'Anti-christ. La plupart des 
historiens n'ont pas manque 1 de grouper les textes de ce genre qu'ils ont trouves dans 
les chartes de la fin du X e siecle, et de les considerer comme un temoignage de la ter- 
reur legendaire qui aurait precede 1 l'an 1000. Mais, si l'on considere que l'idee 
exprimee 1 par ces preambules se rencontre dej'a dans le testament de sainte Radegonde 
[died 587], et dans le prologue de I'Histoire des Francs de Gregoire de Tours, ecrit vers 
576; que la formule mtate du preambule, telle qu'elle a passe 1 dans un grand nombre de 
chartes, se trouve dans le recueil de Marculf et dans les formules de Tours, c'est-a-dire 
au VII' et au VIII e siecle; que depuis cette epoque on la trouve dans une serie inin- 
terrompue de chartes, sans que la frequence s'en accroisse aux approches de l'an 1000; 
et qu'enfin ce preambule n'a guere ete 1 moins souvent employe 1 au XI e siecle qu'aupara- 
vant, on en devra conclure qu'il n'y a la rien autre chose que l'expression banale de 
la doctrine catholique sur la proximity de la fin du monde, tres propre a etre invoquee 
par les moines pour determiner les lalques a se depouiller de leurs biens." 

*i Histoire de France, Book IV, chap. 1. Cf. Martin, Histoire de France, III, 37 ; 
Duruy, Histoire de France, I, 214 (ed. of 1874); Kitchin, History of France, I, 198 
(ed. of 1881). 
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especially in Champagne, who frightened the people with the idea 
that the end of the world was near. 28 Charters have come down 
to us bearing the formula mundi termine appropinquante. 29 But, on 
the other hand, there is no allusion to this terrible year in the acts 
of all the councils of the tenth century. And terrible the last years 
of the tenth and the first years of the eleventh were, without imagi- 
nation to enhance the effect. When the infamous popes of Tuscu- 
lum were reigning in Rome, in the blackest age of the papacy, 30 
Europe, especially France, was perishing of famine. For two years 
there was so much rain that it was impossible to sow any wheat; 
the seed rotted in the ground; men ate roots and leaves and tender 
bark of trees; when there were no more animals but vermin, even 
human flesh was devoured. He who wishes may read of such an 
incident in the chronicle of Verdun 31 and the history of Raoul Glaber, 32 
the tale of a desperate man who built himself a hut in the forest of 
Macon and waylaid men and children; who did not merely eat of 
human flesh himself, but cunningly disguised it and sold of it to 
others. Was it any wonder that in times like these men fled into 
the monasteries for refuge ? It was in contemplation of such an 
age, of war, of famine, and of pestilence, that Bernard of Cluny 
wrote that wondrous hymn, "Jerusalem, the Golden." There is the 
picture of a whole civilization in lines like these : 

The world is very evil, 
The times are waxing late; 

Be sober and keep vigil, 
The Judge is at the gate. 



Brief life is here our portion, 

Brief sorrow, short-lived care; 
The life that knows no ending — 

The tearless life is there. 

28 Glaber, Historiae, Book IV, chap. 4; Abbon, Abbot of Fleury, in H. F., X, 
332; "Le chant du dernier jour (prose de Montpellier)," in Zeller, Extroits des chro- 
niques et des memoires, volume entitled Les premiers Capetiens, pp. 54, 55. 

29 Cf. examples in Flach, Les origines de I'ancienne France, I, 139, 40, notes. 

30 Duchesne, Les premiers temps de I'etat pontifical, chaps. 16, 17. 
31 H. F. X, 209. 

3' Glaber, Book IV, chap. 4. For a list of such famines in France, see Lamprecht, 
Jttudes sur I'etat eamomique de la France, transl. by Marignan, pp. 264, 265 ; Dareste de 
la Chavannes, Journal des Economistes, 1853, October-December, p. 207. For Ger- 
many see Lamprecht's Deutsche Wirtschaftsleben, I 589 ff. 
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Can you not see Bernard, standing on the walls of the monastery of 
Cluny, looking, as Scott described Durham cathedral, "half house 
of God, half fortress 'gainst the Scot?" The church to many in 
those days was what the fatherland is to us today. Is it any wonder 
that Bernard's heart cried out: 

For thee, O dear, dear country, 

Mine eyes their vigils keep; 
For very love beholding 

Thy happy name, they weep. 
O, sweet and blessed country, 

The home of God's elect! 
O, sweet and blessed country 

That eager hearts expect ! 
Jesu, in mercy bring us 

To that dear land of rest, 
Who art with God the Father 

And Spirit ever blest. 

Years, centuries, rolled by, and toward the end of the twelfth 
century a new fear stalked abroad. A monk of Calabria again 
prophesied the end of the world, and thousands believed and trem- 
bled. Joachim of Flora could not tell if the supreme moment would 
come in 1200 or in 1260. All signs pointed to the impending end. 
The Crusades were failing. Jerusalem, which untold blood and 
treasure had taken in 1099, was lost in 1187. In the conflict between 
the popes and Barbarossa, Alexander III was an exile from his own 
city. The population of Rome fell to a handful of people — but 
twenty-five thousand, it is said; this for the mother of empire ! 33 

It was under the strain of thoughts and feelings such as these 
that a few Christian spirits in whom love of the classic learning was 
not dead remembered the lines of Vergil and drew hope from them, 
reading their own hopes and aspirations into the hexameters of a 
Roman singer who lived before the days when all the world was to 
be taxed, and "Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of the city of 
Nazareth, into Judea, unto the city of David which is called Bethle- 
hem," where was born "a Savior which is Christ the Lord." (Luke, 
chap. 2.) And those lines of Vergil are these: 

Ultima Cumaei venit iam carminis aetas: 
Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. 

33 Gregorovius, Tombs of the Popes, p. 97, says that the population of Rome fell 
below 20,000 in the fourteenth century. On the population of Rome in the seventh 
century see Gibbon, V, 31, 32. 
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Vergil was the poet and the prophet of joy and blessedness; and 
because he was tender-hearted and optimistic, and looked into the 
future with joy and not with fear, men believed that pagan though 
he had been, the mercy of God had permitted him to pierce beyond 
the veil,, and he was loved and reverenced by the Middle Ages. Of 
all the poets of antiquity, Vergil was the purest and most saintly. 
Men might have Horace and Ovid, Lucan, Cicero, Livy, and the 
greatest of the Greeks to the mediaeval mind, Aristole, the master 
of all human knowledge, who was regarded with wonder by the 
student; but what of them ? Vergil had walked by faith, not by sight. 
The faith that could make a pagan hopeful of the future made Chris- 
tians in the mediaeval era sing while treading through thorns and 
ashes, and see "a budding morrow in midnight." Doctors of canon 
law, bishops, abbots, the cultured clergy, leaned on Vergil's hopeful- 
ness and tenderness for consolation and strength. To all those who 
had any knowledge of the classic learning he was a person reverently 
regarded. This leads to a word upon Vergil as a philosopher. 34 
In the Middle Ages the title "philosopher" was applied to the cele- 
brated writers of antiquity, not merely to moralists and sages, but 
to poets, orators, and even kings, notably Alexander the Great." 

34 F. Piper, VirgiKus als Theolog und Prophet (Berlin, 1862); Gauthiez, De 
Virgilii philisophia (Paris, 1895). 

35 For references upon the legendary Alexander see Talbot, Essai sur la Ugende 
d'Alexandre4e-Grand dans les romans francais du XII' siicle (Paris: Franck, 1850). 
Taylor, Classical Heritage of the Middle Age, p. 360, gives an extensive bibliography 
on the subject. 

"Alexander was one of the most celebrated of the mythical names in mediaeval 
times. A letter purporting to have been written by Alexander to his tutor Aristotle, 
and containing a wonderful account of the extraordinary animals he had seen in his 
expeditions in Asia, was published in Latin at a rather early period, for it was trans- 
lated into Anglo-Saxon, and copies of it are of very common occurrence in mediaeval 
manuscripts. The Anglo-Saxon version and the Latin text have been recently edited 
by Mr. Oswald Cockayne (8vo, J. Russell Smith, 1861). This fabulous letter formed 
the groundwork of much of the science of natural history of the Middle Ages, and was 
wonderfully popular. The adventures of Alexander also formed the subject of a 
mediaeval romance which appeared in different forms in French, German, and English, 
and in fact in all the languages of western Europe, and of which the letter, greatly 
extended and improved upon, formed an important feature. In the English romance 
of Alexander (printed in Weber's Mediaeval Romances, 8vo, 1801, Vol. I) the story of 
the great hero's descent to the bottom of the sea in a glass vessel is not told, but is found 
in the French romance, and was so well known in western Europe that Neckham here 
quotes it as though its authenticity admitted of no doubt." — Preface to Neckham's 
De naturis rerum. 
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Guyot de Provins,* 6 in his Bible, numbers Vergil among the ancient 
philosophers of whom he taught in the schools of Aries. In the 
early centuries of the Christian era Vergil was famed for the extent 
of his knowledge, and his reputation did not decline. In the Imago 
Mundi he is the master of the seven arts. In the Renart le Nouvel, 
Renarz li Contrefaiz, the Dicta philosophorum, and the Songe du 
Vergier, 37 he renders homage to science. 

So far as I have described it, knowledge of Vergil in the Middle 
Ages was limited to the learned, and veneration of him would have 
continued to be confined to the cloister wholly, if that wondrous 
reformation of the church and society had not taken place in the 
thirteenth century, under the inspiration of St. Francis of Assisi. 
The Franciscan movement made Vergil popular in the Middle ages. 
Vergil had a deep love of nature, a profound sense of fellowship 
with the beasts of the field and the forest, and the birds that sang in 
its branches. He is one of the few writers, perhaps the sole writer 
of antiquity, who felt the unity of nature; who, like Burns, had pity 
for the field-mouse whose home was destroyed by the rude plow- 
share; in a word, Vergil, like Christ, "had compassion." Had he 
not written : sunt lachrymae rerum — " there are tears for everything " ? 
Among all the names of antiquity — captains, conquerors, poets, histo- 
rians, wits — Vergil is almost the only one distinguished for his love of 
animals, birds, and flowers. Horace loved his farm, but not the 
four-footed and winged denizens of it; Pliny the younger was the 
most finished type of a cultured Roman gentleman, who shrank 
from cruelty because he was a gentleman, but he had no positive 
affection for the poor, the weak, the inferior, either among men or 

3 6 Cf.Demogeot, "La Bible deGuiotde Pro vins: Satire desmoeursduXII e siecle," 
in the Revue du Lyonnais, XVI (1892), 237-52. Guyot de Provins was a French 
trouvere who, about the year 1205, wrote a satirical poem under the title "La Bible 
de Guyot de Provins", which was printed in the collection of Fablius and Conte, of 
Barbizon. The poem is especially interesting because it contains one of the earliest 
allusions to the mariner's compass. 

37 The Songe du Vergier was a work which appeared in France at the inception 
of the Great Schism, during the reign of Charles V (1364-80), and which was dedicated 
to the king. In it a cleric and a knight argue the relative rights of the church and the 
secular power. Both the Latin and the French texts are extant; the first is probably 
of 1376, the latter of 1378 (to be found in the Traites des libertls de VEglise gallicane, 
ed. 1731). Cf. Muller, "Ueber das Somnium Viridarii," Zeitschrijt fiir Kirchenrecht, 
XIV, 134 ff.; Esmein, Histoire du droit jraneais, p. 648 and n. 3. 
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animals. But Vergil was a genuine lover of these. What reader of 
the classics does not know the word-picture of the ox who has fallen 
in the way by the side of his mate in the yoke ? How the laborer 
unfastens the one still standing and leads him slowly toward the 
stable: Moerentem abjungens fraterna morte juvencum? Or the sick 
horse who will never more know the brooks or the fields? Or 
birds ? Of the nightingale whose nest has been despoiled by some 
boy marauder, and the poor bird sits not upon the orphaned nest, 
but upon a bough, solitary, forever uttering the plaintive cry of a 
bird's lamentation ? Or it may be flowers. Vergil finds a poppy or 
a violet by the wayside which the carter's wheel has cut down, and 
his heart is touched to see such a thing of beauty languish and die. 

I have dilated upon this feature in order to make my point per- 
fectly clear. St. Francis of Assisi brought into the world, for a 
thousand years dead to natural beauty, dead to love of flowers, dead 
to sympathy for the lower animals, 38 a feeling of compassion and a 
love of nature. In St. Francis the mind of the Roman poet, by 
some Rosicrucian mystery, seemed to have rebirth, but purged of 
its paganism — Christian. But even Francis' Christianity was dif- 
ferent from that of his contemporaries. His humanity was deep 
enough and broad enough to go out unto all men. In an age when 
chivalry had become a caste, when the church had become an aristo- 
cratic corporation, all men were brothers unto him, whether Jew or 
gentile, bond or free, pagan or heretic or infidel. This is how the 
reverence for Vergil, to whose heart that of St. Francis was akin, 
spread from the cultured precincts of the cloister down among the 
common people of the Middle Ages. 

3 8 Cf . L'Eglise et la pttie envers Us animaux: Textes originaux puises & des sources 
pieuses. Under the direction of the Marquise de Rambures; preface by Robert de la 
Sizeranne. 



